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garrisons and tribute, and permission to gov- 1
ern themselves by their hereditary laws/ This
was the end of the Macedonian monarchy.

The Achaean League continued to carry on
hostilities with Sparta, in the hope of forcing
the city to join them. Sparta appealed to
Rome, who sent Mummius with an army to
bring the confusion to an end. He took and
destroyed Corinth, and the Achasan League
was reduced to its original form, 146 B.C.
Greece, the northern part as Macedonia, the
southern as Achaea, passed into the control of
Rome, Achsea being governed by the praetor
of Macedonia, which was now constituted a
Roman province. The cities were allowed to
retain their institutions and laws, but ceased
to have any poiltical existence. A period of
just and wise administration under the Ro-
man rule ensured prosperity to Greece; its
supremacy in thought and letters was ac-
knowledged, and much was done to restore its
ancient splendour. During the 3d century A.D.
the long-continued tranquillity of the country
was broken by the invasion of the Goths,
who overran the peninsula and captured
Athens, Corinth, Sparta, and other towns.
Towards the end of the 3d century Chris-
tianity began to spread, although it had to
contend with strong opposition.

After the fall of Rome, Greece formed part
of the Eastern or Byzantine empire. Byzan-
tine rule practically ceased with the founding
of the Latin empire of the East in 1204; but
this came to an end in 1261. The peninsula
was then divided into a number of feudal
fields, of which the duchy of Athens existed
longest until Greece was subjugated by the
Turks in 1460, although many of the islands
remained in Venetian hands till 1718. The
Venetians, however, were again ousted in
1715 by the Turks, and by the peace of Pass-
arowitz, 1718, the whole country fell to the
Ottoman empire.

Early in the igth century the spirit of na-
tional independence awakened in Greece, and
in March, 1821, the standard of revolt was
raised at Jassy, Moldavia. The Turks at-
tempted to crush the revolt, but without suc-
cess, and in January, 1822, the first National
Assembly drew up a constitution at Epidau-
rus. Heroic deeds on the part of the Greeks
and continued massacres by the Turks evoked
in Europe an intense sympathy with the
Hellenic nation, largely influenced by the
passionate poetry of Byron. A last desperate
effort was made by the Turkish government
to overcome the Greeks, and an Egyptian
army of some 20,000 men was landed in the

Morea in February, 1825. Within six months
the Turks had entire possession, and the
Greek cause seemed doomed. But the feeling
in Europe had strengthened, and intervention
was determined upon. England, France, and
Russia, in the London protocol of July 6,
1827, called for an armistice, and at the same
time strengthened their naval forces in the
Mediterranean. The Porte refused to hear
the powers, and the defiant attitude resulted
in the decisive battle of Navarino. October 20,
in which the combined Turkish and Egyptian
fleet was annihilated by that of the allies. The
success in 1828-9 of the Russian attack by
land on Turkey finally forced the Porte to
consent to the dictation of the powers, and
by the London protocol of February, 1830*
Greece was declared an independent king-
dom.
After an unsuccessful attempt to rule by
National Assembly, the powers again stepped
in: a monarchy was established, and Otho,
second son of Louis i. of Bavaria, was placed
on the throne. King Otho, however, failed
to come into touch with his subjects, and
the refusal of a constitution provoked a
bloodless revolution, 1843, which compelled
the king to yield. A new choice of a king
was made in the person of Prince George,
the second son of the king of Denmark, who
began to reign as George i. The Berlin Con-
gress, 1878, proposed a readjustment of the
unsatisfactory boundary between Greece and
Turkey, but it was not till 1881 that the com-
promise offered by the Porte was accepted.
By the readjustment Greece received all
Thessaly south of the northern watershed of
the Salambria, and the country to the boun-
dary of the Arta River. But this arrangement
was only accepted by Greece under protest.
She claimed Crete as well, regarding that
island as a natural Hellenic possession. Dis-
satisfaction became rampant, and the nation-
al passion broke out into a war with Turkey
in April, 1897. The Greek army, wholly un-
prepared, made no determined stand, and
after a series of disastrous routs the country
was at the mercy of the Turks, and their ad-
vance was stopped only by the peremptory
demand made by Russia on Turkey for an
armistice. On Dec. 4, 1897, a treaty was
signed at Constantinople whereby Greece
was compelled to pay $18,000,000, to submit
to a rectification of the frontier, and to accept
international financial control. Through the
intervention of the Powers, however, she suf-
fered little loss of territory. In 1908 Crete
proclaimed its union with Greece; but Turkey